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“For a long period after the Deluge, the earth, 
least in its extra-tropical zones, remained relatively 
damp and cold. Abbé Mann infers, from an elaborate 
research, ‘that the soil and temperature of all the 
countries from Spain to the Indies, and from Mount 
Atlas to Lapland and the remotest north, have entirely 
changed curing the course of ages, reckoning from the 
earliest historical documents to the present time, grad- 
ually passing from extreme humidity and cold, toa con- 
siderable degree of dryness and warmth ; that is to say, 
from one opposite to another” — Abbe Mann’s Me- 
moirs, 1. 12. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, also, from a wide 
induction of historical facts concluded, ‘ that the sea- 
sons have become infinitely more mild in the northern 
latitudes, than they were sixteen or seventeen centuries 
azvo’— Phil. Trans. 1768. 

“ Cesar says the vine could not be cultivated in Gaul 
on account of the severity of winter ; though that coun- 
try now affords the highest flavoured wines. The 
rein-deer was in his time an inhabitant ofthe Pyrenees; 


whereas, the Highlands of Scotland are at this day too 
warm for it. ‘he Tiber was sometimes frozen over, 
and the ground about Rome covered with snow, for 
several weeks together. The Romans never experience 


ch intense Winter weather in our times 
‘ This progress of heat and desice ation has produce d 
remarkable changes on the land of Egypt. For many 
venerations after the Flood, it was a hot-bed of vegeta- 
tion, and swarmed with the animal tribes. Even ; 
the time of Augustus, the granaries of Rome were fille: 
from the corn-fields of Egypt. But the soil of th: 
creater portion of it growing progressively more arid, 
has now become a mass of incoherent sand, drifted 
every season closer to the valley of the Nile by the 
western winds, circumscribing the fields, and blasting 
the hopes of the husbandman. 
tillage now remain on any portion of the banks of that 
river, where they are unsheltered by a mountain-ridge. 
‘M. Denon informs us that nothing any longer ap- 
pears above these sands, but the summits of ‘ruined 
cities that lie overwhe Imed beneath them. ‘ How 
melancholy to walk over villages swallowed up by the 
flying dust of the desert, to trample their roofs under 
our feet, to strike against the very pinnacles of their 
minarets, and to reflect that yonder were cultivated 
fields, that here grew trees, and there stood the dwel- 
ling of men, but all have vanished for ever. 
“ Had our continents been as ancient as some have 
surmised, this scourge of the desert, which has com- 
mitted such ravages since the days of Cleopatra, should 


long before that period have effaced every vestige of 


human habitation from the western banks of the Nile. 
The relative condition of such monuments attests the 
prog rressive encroachment of the sand; for the fertility 
and populousness of Egypt have dee lined visibly with 
the exhaustion of the diluvian moisture. Had that 
great cataclysm been more ancient than the epoch 
siaimuind by Moses, Mgypt ought to have reached its 
ultimate desolation very long ago. Not an oasis should 
now remain, no green island in the wilderness, to re- 
mind the traveller of those fruitful plains which once 
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extended the whole way to the Nile. Thus the grad- 
ual invasion of Egypt by the sands of the desert, be- 
comes a chronometer of our globe.” - 

The third and last species of evidence to be presented 
in relation to the Deluge, is history and tradition. 

The Bible is the first testimony of this kind which 
we will consider. It will be kept in mind that we are 


he Deluge. ‘The Bible may therefore be appropriately 
it sania das evidence. This book contains the his- 
tory of the Jews. It is the most ancient history in 
the world, and bears on its own face the best apparent 
claims to authentic narrative of any ancient histo 
whatever. This book attests to the fact of the Deluge, 
and gives the particulars, which we have already inserted. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, after giving an ac- 
count of the Deluge himself, says: 

‘Now all the writers of the barbarian histories 
make mention of this flood, and of this ark; among 
whom is Berosus the Chaldean. For when he was 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he goes on 
thus: ‘Itis said, there is still some part of this | ship in 
Armenia, at the mountain of the Cordyzans ; and that 
some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which 
they take away, and use chiefly as amulets, for the 
averting of mischiefs.—Hieronymus the Egyptian 
also, who wrote the Phenician antiquities, and Mnaseas, 
and a great many more, make mention of the same. 
Nay, Nicholas of Damascus, in his ninety-sixth book, 
hath a particular relation about them ; w here he speaks 
thus: ‘There is a great mountain in Armenia, over 
Minyas, called Baris, upon w hich it is reported, that 
many who fled at the time of the Deluge were saved ; 

1d that one who was carried in an ark, came on shore 
upon the top of it; and that the remains of the timber 
were a great while preserved. This might be the man 
about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews wrote.” 

Berosus, the Chaldean historian, who wrote at 
; Babylon, in the time of Alexander, writes as follows: 
|“ And after the death of Ardates, his son Xisuthrus 
| succeeded, and reigned eighteen sari. In his time hap- 
yened the great Deluge; the history of which is given 
in this manner. The Deity, Cronus, appeared to him 
in a vision, and gave him notice that upon the fifteenth 
day of the month Desia there would be a flood, by 
which mankind would be destroyed. He therefore en- 
joined him to commit to writing a eu of the begin- 
ning, procedure, and final conclusion of all things, down 
to the present time; and to bury these accounts se- 
curely in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; ; and to build 
a vessel, and to take with him into it his friends and 
relations ; and to convey on board every thing neces- 
sary to sustain life, and to take in also all species of 
animals, that either fly or rove upon the earth; and 
trust himself to the deep. Having asked the Deity 
whither he was to sail? he was answered, ‘ To the 
Gods :’ upon which he offered up a prayer for the good 
of mankind. And he obeyed the divine admonition : 
and built a vessel five stadia in length, and in breadth 
two. Into this he put every thing which he had got 
rea dy ; and last of all conveyed into it his wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. After the flood had been upon the 
earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthrus sent out some 
birds from the vessel ; which not finding any food, nor 
any place to rest their feet, returned to him again. 
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After an interval of some days, he sent them forth a 
second time; and they now returned with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a third time with 
these birds; but they returned to him no more: from 
whence he formed a judgment, that the surface of the 
earth was now above the waters. Having therefore 
made an opening in the vessel, and finding, upon look- 
ing out, that the vessel was driven to the side of a 
mountain, he immediately quitted it, being attended by 
his wife, his daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus im- 
mediately paid his adoration to the earth: and having 
constructed an altar, offered sacrifices to the gods. 
These things being duly performed, both Xisuthrus 
and those v-ho came out of the vessel with him disap- 
peared. They who remained in the vessel, finding that 
the others did not return, came out with many lamenta- 
tions, and called continually on the name of Xisuthrus. 
Him they saw no more ; but they could distinguish his 
voice in the air, and could hear him admonish them to 
pay due regard to the gods; and likewise inform them 
that it was upon account of his piety that he was trans 
lated to live with the gods ; that his wife and daughter, 
with the pilot, had obtained the same honour. To this 
he added that he would have them make the best of 
their way to Babylonia, and search for the writings at 
Sippara, which were to be made known to all mankind; 
and that the place where they then were was the land 
of Armenia. The remainder having heard these 
words, offered sacrifices to the gods ; and taking a cir- 
cuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. 

“'The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some 
part of it yet remains in the Corcyrean mountains in 
Armenia ; and the people scrape off the bitumen, with 
which it had been outwardly coated, and make use of 
it by way of an alexipharmic and amulet. In this 
manner they returned to Babylon; and having found 
the writings at Sippara, they set about building cities, 
and erecting temples; and Babylon was thus inhabited 
again.—Syncel Chron. 28.—Euseb. Chron. 5, 8.” 

Abydenus, an ancient Assyrian historian, says the 
Deluge was foretold; that the ark was driven into Ar- 
menia ; and that the birds were thrice sent forth to see 
if the earth were dry. Alexander Polyhistor, another 
ancient historian, says, that in the reign of Xisuthrus 
was the great Deluge ; that Saturn predicted it to him, 
and directed him to build an ark, and, together with 
the fowls and creeping things, to sail in it. Plato 
mentions the universal Deluge, in which the cities were 
destroyed. Diodorus informs us, that it was the tra- 
dition of the Egyptians, that most living creatures 
perished in the Deluge which happened in Deucalion’s 
time. Ovid’s description of Deucalion’s fluod corres- 
ponds with the flood of Noah. Plutarch, in treating of 
the sagacity of animals, observes that a dove was sent 
out by Deucalion, which entering into the ark again, 
was a sign of the continuance of the flood, but after- 
wards flying away, was a sign of fair weather. Homer 
calls the rainbow a sign or token to men. Lucian 
mentions the great Deluge in Deucalion’s time, and the 
ark which preserved the remnant of human kind. He 
says the flood was sent upon mankind for their wicked- 
ness ; that the present race sprang from Deucalion ; 
that the earth gave forth abundance of water; that 
great showers of rain descended; that the rivers in- 
creased and the sea swelled; that all things were 
water, and all men perished, Deucalion and his family 
excepted, who built an ark for the purpose of preserva- 
tion ; and that, moved by Divine impulse, to him came 
swine and horses, lions and serpents, and all other 
creatures of the earth in pairs, and were received into 


the ark. The ancient Persians believed in a universal 
Deluge. The Syrian tradition of the Deluge mentions 


the wickedness of the Antediluvians, the piety of 
Deucalion, and the bringing of the beasts into the ark 
by pairs. The Hindoo poem of Bhagavot treats of a 

lood which destroyed all mankind, except a pious 
prince, with seven of his attendants and their wives. 


and rendered the level grounds impassable. 
according to some, dates 4166 years from the actual 


chronology. 
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The Chou-king, the most ancient and authentic book 
of the Chinese, commences the history of China with 
an emperor called Yao, whom it represents as engaged 
in drawing off the waters, which having risen up to 
the Heavens, bathed at the same time the bases of the 


highest mountains, covered entirely the lower hills, 
This Yao, 


time, being perfectly coincident with the Hebrew 
Others make him about 200 years later. 


cends of the 


Similar traditions prevailed in the leg 


ancient Egyptians, Goths, and Druids, and likewise 
among the 


Mexicans, the Peruvians, the~ Brazil- 
ians, the Nicaraguans, the Western Caledonians, 
the Otaheitans, the Sandwich Islanders, and the New- 
Zealanders. The deluge was found represented in the 
historical paintings of the Mexicans, and among the 
American nations. ‘The Otaheitans believed that their 
gods in their anger formerly tore the world in pieces. 
The natives of the Sandwich Islands have a tradition 
that the Etooa, who created the world, afterwards 
destroyed it by an inundation; and the New Zealand- 
ers preserve a tradition of the same event. The 
Deluge is further confirmed by a coin struck at Apamea 
in the reign of the elder Philip, on which is represented 
a kind of square chest floating upon the waters, a man 
and woman going out of it on dry ground, while two 
other persons remain within. Above it flutters a 
dove with an olive branch, and another bird is perched 
upon its roof. In one of the front panels of the chest, 
is the word NOK, in ancient Greek characters. And 
lastly, there is at this very day a city at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, bearing the name of Nachidchevan, 
which signifies, The Place of Descent! This name 
it bore in the time of Josephus, prior to the conversion 
of the Armenians to Christianity ; who then held the 
tradition of the Deluge. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE OCELOT. 
“In describing the Ocelot, serious mistakes have 


been committed by Buffon and other naturalists. It is 
to Mr. Bennet that we are indebted for the latest and 
most accurate description of this animal. Nearly equal 
in size to the lynx of Europe, (says he,) but shorter in 
its proportions and more graceful in its form, it holds, 
as it were, a middle station between the leopard and 
the domestic cat. Its body, when full grown, is nearly 
three feet in length, and its tail rather more than one ; 
while its medium height may be reckoned at about 
eighteen inches. The ground colour of its fur is gray, 
mingled with a slight tinge of fawn, and on this it is 
elegantly marked with numerous longitudinal bands, 
the dorsal one being continuous and entirely black, and 
the lateral, to the number of six or seven on each side, 
consisting for the most part of a series of elongated 
spots with black margins, sometimes completely dis- 











tinct, and sometimes running together. The centre 
of each of these spots offers a deeper tinge of fawn than 
the ground colour external to them; and this deeper 
tinge is also conspicuous on the upper part of the head 
and neck, and on the outside of the limbs, all of which 
parts are irregularly marked with full black lines and 
spots of various sizes. From the top of the head, be- 
tween the ears, there pass backward, towards the 
shoulders, two, or more frequently four, uninterrupted 
diverging bands, which are full black anteriorly, but 
generally bifurcate posteriorly, and enclose a narrow 
fawn-coloured space within a black margin ; between 
these there is a single longitudinal and somewhat in- 
terrupted narrow black line, occupying the centre of the 
neck above. The ears are short and rounded, and ex- 
ternally margined with black, surrounding a large cen- 
tral whitish spot. The under parts of the body are 
whitish, spotted with black, and the tail, which is of 
the same ground colour with the body, is also covered 
with blackish spots. This animal is extensively spread 
over the American continent, being found in the widely 
separated regions of Mexico and Paraguay, where it 
abides in the depths of the forests during the day, 
giving chase at night to birds and small quadru 
peds. As it is an active climber, it follows the birds 
even to their nests. ‘It is easily tamed, (says Mr. 
Bennet,) but seldom loses all trace of its natural.fero- 
city. D’Azara, however, speaks of one which was 
so completely domiciliated as to be left at perfect 
liberty; it was strongly attached to its master, and 
never attempted to make its escape. Its food consists 
principally of rabbits and of birds, the latter of which it 
plucks with the greatest dexterity, and always com- 
mences its meal with their heads, of which it appears 
to be particularly fond. It does not eat with the same 
ravenous avidity which characterizes nearly all the 
animals of its tribe.” 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


(Continued.) 


Thus occupied, time passed more quickly than they 
could have expected, and the shortest day, or rather 
the middle of the long night, came upon them una- 
wares. Ata little before and after noon, there was so 
much light afforded, as to enable them to read small 
print, but only by turning it directly towards the south. 
The new year commenced with mild weather, but its 
severity soon increased, until it was with difficulty that 
they could pass and repass between the two ships. 
The Aurora Borealis now made its appearance ; and, 
on the 15th of January, they were gratified by a sight 
of the only very brilliant and diversified display which 
occurred during the whole winter. On the third of Feb- 
ruary, the upper limb of the sun was seen from the Hecla’s 
main-top, for the first time since the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, a period of eighty-four days ; and on the seventh, 
his full orb was above the horizon. This month was 
the coldest they had yet experienced, but its severity 
was in some degree compensated by the sun’s pre- 
sence. 

The mildness with which the month of March was 
ushered in, inspired our navigators with the hope, that 
the season had at length taken that favourable turn 
for which they had so long been anxiously looking. 
On the thirtieth of April, the thermometer rose to the 
freezing (or rather thawing) point, being the first time 
that such an event had occurred for nearly eight 
months. The first ptarmigan made its appearance on 
the twelfth of May, and the next day were seen the 
tracks of rein-deer and musk-oxen, indicating their 
route to be directly to the northward. In the evening 
of the twenty-fourth, a smart shower of rain was 


hailed with surprise and delight; and on the Ist of 


June, the weather was so favourable, that Captain 
Parry determined to proceed on a journey across Mel- 
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ville Island, to the northern shore. After an absence 
of fifteen days, he returned, having accomplished his 
object without perceiving any land to the northward 
or westward. In the mean while, the equipment of the 
ships had proceeded with diligence ; and the gradual 
dissolution of the ice upon the sea, and of the snow 
upon the land, seemed to promise a speedy release. 
It was not, however, till the 1st of August, that the 
ships were enabled to leave Winter Harbour, and pro- 
ceed to the westward ; but their progress was soon 
stopped by the dangerous and impassable state of the 
ice. After struggling until the 16th, when they had 
reached the longitude of 113° 46’ 43”, in latitude 74° 


27” 50’, the attempt to proceed farther was abandoned 
as impracticable, and the ships were secured until the 


opportunity should be favourable for returning. While 
thus engaged, a herd of musk-oxen were seen at a lit- 
tle distance, and a party despatched in pursuit; they 
succeeded in killing a fine bull, whose unwieldiness 
had separated him from the rest, and in the evening 
another was obtained. The supply of fresh meat 
which they afforded was welcome ; the first giving 369 
and the other 352 pounds of beef, which was served 
out to the crews in lieu of salt meat, and much relished, 
notwithstanding the strong taste of musk which per- 
vaded it. 

On the 26th the ships were again in motion, and all 
sail was made to the eastward. They quitted Lancas- 
ter Sound on the 31st, and immediately commenced a 
survey of the western coast of Baffin’s Bay, which 
they continued until stopped by the ice in the latitude 
of 68°. From hence they were obliged to run to the 
eastward, and, after repeated fruitless attempts to ap- 
proach the land, being convinced of the impossibility 
of any further examination, determined to make the 
best of their way for England, which they reached 
early in November, to the great joy of all their coun- 
trymen, and to the infinite satisfaction of those at 
whose immediate suggestion the enterprise had been 
planned. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


The results of this voyage of Captain Parry, though 
not favourable to the practicability of a North-West 
Passage in that particular direction in which he had 
sought it, were certainly highly encouraging as to its 
existence, and very important in a geographical point 
of view. The peculiar position and arrangement of 
the numerous islands through which he succeeded in 
working his way to the westward, appeared to cause 
an accumulation of ice, so firmly jammed between 
their opposite shores, as to present an effectual barrier 
to his proceeding farther in that same latitude. These 
obstacles, it was thought, would be diminished, if an 
opening could be found seven or eight degrees lower 
than that of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, and in the 
same parallel as that in which the northern coast 
of America was supposed to lie. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the eastern coast of that continent 
should be minutely examined to the northward, from 
the highest point to which it had been clearly ascer- 
tained to reach, in order that its north-east extremity 
might be accurately determined. For this purpose 
Captain Parry was ordered to proceed on a second ex- 
pedition with his old ship, the Hecla, attended by the 
Fury, a ship similarly prepared, for her consort. heir 
internal fittings were somewhat altered, so as to render 
them more commodious ; the seamen’s berths were 
removed from the sides, which are the coldest parts, 
and slung in the central part of the deck; charred cork 
was placed between the sides and the internal lining 
of plank, as an additional security against the cold ; 
and a simple and very effectual apparatus for distribut- 
ing heated air, was also fitted in each ship. 

The two vessels left the Nore on the Sth of May, 
1821, and, crossing the Atlantic, proceeded through 
Hudson’s Strait with as much speed as the difficulties 
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‘of the navigation would permit. It was not till the 
2d of August that they reached the eastern extremity 
of the channel, formed between Southampton Island 
and the coast to the north, and which C aptain Parry 
believed to be the same that Middleton, in 1742, termed 
the Frozen Strait. The ice was here abundant, but 
consisted of broken detached masses. After the most 
anxious consideration, he came to the resolution of at- 
tempting to force a passage through it, by which he 
would be saved the necessity of proceeding round 
Southampton Island, a distance of from 170 to 200 
leagues. With much interruption he succeeded, and 
emerged into a magnificent harbour, which was named 
the Duke of York's Bay. 

On the 21st of August, our navigators found them- 
selves in Repulse Bay, i in which not a piece of ice was 
to be seen that could obstruct them in its thorough ex- 
amination. The main object of the voyage may be 
said to have now commenced. From the 22d of Au- 
gust to the end of September, they were engaged in 
the difficult and wearisome labour of exploring every 
inlet and opening that might by possibility afford a 
passage to the west; a task which was executed with 
indefatigable and zealous perseverance, and a minute 
precision, never surpassed. ‘The difficulties were in- 
deed appalling; nevertheless, the unremitting exer- 
tions of our skilful seamen succeeded in examining an 
extent of coast exceeding 200 leagues, and im survey- 
ing the large inlets whic h appear on our charts under 
the names of Lyons Inlet, Hoppner’s Inles, Go re Bay, 
Ross Bay, together with a number of smaller coves 
and creeks. Searcely, however, had they completed 





SNOW VILLAGE, 





“ When it is remembered,” says Captain Parry, | 
“that these habitations were fully within sight of the | 
ships, and how many eyes were continually on the | 
look-out among us for any thing that could afford va- | 
riety or interest in our present situation, our surprise 
may, in some degree, be imagined, at finding an estab- 
lishment of huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and above 
sixty men, women, and children, as re; gularly, and to | 
all appearance as permanently fixed, as if they had | 
occupied the same spot for the whole winter.” In the | 
construction of these extraordinary houses, not a ¢in 


FROM CAPTAIN LYON’S 
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their toilsome occupation, when unequivocal symptoms 
of the setting in of winter were apparent, and warned 
them that it was time to look for some spot where they 
might securely brave the inclemency of the approach- 
ing season. 

A small island was fixed upon, and named Winter 
Island ; and here they established themselves in a 
manner similar to that adopted on the preceding occa- 
sion, but with all the improvements which their pre- 
vious experience had suggested. ‘The same precau- 
tions for the safety of the ‘ships and stores were taken ; 
and the same sources of occupation and amusement, 
that had formerly proved so beneficial, were again re- 
sorted to. In addition to the theatrical entertainments, 
they had occasional performances of music ; and the 
establishment of a school in each ship served at once 
to divert and to improve the men’s minds. The ad- 
vantages of this last institution were great and mani- 
fest ; it is sufficient to mark as one of the results, that 
on the return of the ships to England, “ Every man 
on board could read his Bible.” But, perhaps, of all 
the circumstances which more immediately contributed 
to their interest and amusement, the most effectual was 
the unexpected appearance, on the Ist of February, of 
a number of strange people coming towards the ships 
over the ice. T hey were discovered to be a party of 
Esquimaux ; and a pen intercourse was imme- 
diately formed with them. Captains Parry and Lyon 
accompanied them to their huts on shore, and were 
agreeably diverted by the uncommon spectacle of a 


| snow village. See the striking représentation be 


low. 
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cle material was used but snow and ice. 


They were 
formed of oblong blocks of the former substance, six 
or seven inches thick, and about two feet long, dis- 
posed in successive layers in a cireular form, each 
layer resting on its edge, and inclining inwards until 
the sides of the building approached so near as to leave 
only a small aperture at the top, into which the key 


stone [block] was fitted with much nicety. The inte 
rior was no less remarkable ; after creeping through two 
continuous passages, each about ten feet long and from 
| four to five feet in he ‘ight, and each possessing an 











arched doorway, our voyagers came to a small circular 
apartment, which ope ned by three doorways into as 
many inhi tbited apartments, one on each side of, and 
the other opposite to, the entrance. “ The interior 
of these huts presented a scene no less novel than 
interesting. The women were seated on the beds at 
the sides of the huts, each having her little fire-place 
or lamp, with all her domestic utensils about her; the 
children crept behind their mothers, and the dogs, ex- 
cept the female ones, which were indulged with a part 
of the beds, slunk out past us in dismay.” 

The stature of the Esquimaux is described as some- 
what lower than that of Europeans in general. One 
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man, unusually tall, measured five feet ten inches. 
Their faces are round and full, their eyes small, black, 
and narrow, their nose is also small, and sunk in he- 
tween the cheek bones, but not much flattened. Their 
hands and feet are remarkably little, and their legs 
straight, with large knees; their skin is smooth, and 
of a light brown complexion ; their clothing is warm 
and comfortable, and consists both of deer-skin and 
seal-skin. It comprises, usually, a jacket and trousers ; 
and in the winter they wear a double suit. Their legs 
and feet are so well clothed, that no degree of cold 
can well affect them. Their general appearance is 
well delineated in the cut below. 


‘ae le en 


ESQUIM. \UX, F R IM CAPTAIN PARRY’S PRINTS. 


It was not till the 2d of July, that the ships finally 
fected their escape, and commenced their course to 
the northward up Fox’s Channel, with the view of 
rounding the peninsula, (named Welleille,) which the 
statements of the Esquimaux led them to believe 
formed the north-eastern point of America. Through 
an intricate and dangerous navigation, they reached a 
channel turning to the westward, to which was given 
the name of the Strait of the 
Searcely had they formed the hope of being now in 


rc 


{ 


Fury and Hecla, | 


the direet route to the Polar Sea, when they were stop- | 


ped by an unbroken sheet of ice, which bore evident 
marks of having been long fixed there. All their at- 
tempts to force a passage were unsuccessful, and at 
length they returned to the mouth of the strait, and 
were again compelled to winter at an island ealled 
Ieloolik. Tlere they were visited by another and a 
more numerous party of Msquimaux. The houses of 
these were constructed of snow, similarly to those in 
Winter Island ; some, however, were lined with shins; 


the entranee-passages to others were formed of large | 
cemented by snow and water; and | 


flat slabs of ice, 
there were some entirely constructed of this material. 
of a cireular or octangular form. 

The ships were extricated, by means of sawing, from 
their winter quarters by the middle of August, and re- 
turned to Shetland on the 10th of Octobe ‘r, 1823. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE. 
The result of this laborious undertaking sufficiently 


| now, through Prince Regent’s Inlet, which, 


sage by the way of Hudson’s Bay. The most likely 
route of suc ceeding appe ared to Cc apt in Parry to be, 
running 
to the south-west, is oblique ly opened by the current 
round the north of America. Ace ordingly, a third ex- 
pedition was fitted out, consisting of the same ships, 
and nearly the same officers and men. This was m 
trusted to Captain Parry, who departed on the 19th of 
May, 1824. This certainly was the least successful 
of this navigator’s efforts. Owing to the state of the 
ice, he had not reached Prince Regent’s Inlet before 
the season was too far advanced for commencing opera- 
tions. Winter quarters were therefore established on 
the eastern shore, at Port Bowen, in which the ships 
remained until the end-of July in the following year. 


| In attempting then to proceed along the western shore 





proved the futility of attempting a North-West Pas- ' 


| of the inlet, 


the Fury was much damaged by the ice; 
and a gale of wind, which afterwards followed, drove 
her on shore, by which she was so much injured that it 
was deemed necessary to abandon her. This event 
put an end to all further progress, and the Heela re- 
turned home. 

In order to co-operate with this expedition, Captain 
Lyon was despatched from England with the Griper 
in 1824, to winter in Repulse Bay, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the northern Sine of America, round its 
north-eastern point. The whole of this voyage was a 
continued struggle nipenet ~ weather, and before he 
could reach Repulse | say, Captain Lyon’s ship was so 
disabled that he was compelled * return. 

Notwithstanding the failure of these attempts, the 
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ardour of Captain Parry was in nowise damped. He 
offered himself to the Admiralty, to engage in the pro- 
ject of proceeding from Spitzbergen to the North Pole, 
across the barrier of ice which had impeded C aptain 
Buchan’s advance in 1818. The offer, ‘backed by the 
recommendation of the Royal Soe iety, was accepted, 
and the Hecla was again fitted out. Two boats were 
constructed, as light as they could be made consist- 
ent with strength ; they were covered with waterproof 
canvass and lined with felt. Runners were fixed on 
each side of the keel, in order to meet the uncertainty 
of the space to be — being water or ice. On the 
4th of April, 1827, Captain Parry departed, and on the 
21st of June had entered on the arduous part of his 
undertaking. It is scarcely necessary to say that it 
was unsuccessful. The ice, which had been repre- 
sented as consisting of one uniform level sheet, was 
found to present every diversity of surface, and soon 
after the party had reached the latitude of 82° 36’, 
they had the mortification to be earried backwards by 
the drifting of the snow-fields, on which they were 
travelling. The expedition therefore returned to Eng- 
land. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


—_—_— 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
[Concluded.] 

It must be observed, that Huitzilopochtli was wor- 
shipped by all the Chichemecan and Nahuatlacan na- 
tions, not even excepting the Tultecas, with the same 
sanguinary rites as by the Mexicans, but it was under 
different names and figures, according to their peculiar 
languages; for example, by the Tultecas under the 
name of Tlaloe ; by the Tlasealtecas, or Teochiche- 
mecas as Camaxtle ; and by the Chiapanecos and 
Mixtecas as the heart of the people ; the two last repre- 
sented him by a little idol of emerald, about four fin- 
fiers in length and two in breadth, on which was sculp- 
tured the figure of a bird surrounded by a little snake. 

This idol was found by father Benito Fernandez, 
a zealous Dominican Missionary of Mixteca, on the 
lofty mountain of Achiauhtla, where it was worship- 
ped by the natives; he refused three thousand dollars 
which were offered to him by some Spaniards who saw 
it, thinking it would be more condueive to the spiritual 
welfare of his new converts, to reduce it to dust, which 
he accordingly performed with great pomp in presence 
of the people. See Clavigero, 2d vol. of his history. 

In speaking of the Tultecas, Clavigero says: that 
although they were idolaters, he did not know they 
offered human victims ; but Torquemada relating the 
allegorical history of their destruction, says, an im- 
mense number of Tultecas being assembled to cele- 
brate a festival to appease the anger of their gods when 
a famine and pestilence were raging in their country, 
after they had danced with a giant phantom that ap- 
peared among them, were next morning found dead 
and their hearts taken out; an evident proof of their 
having been sacrificed according to the rites of the 
country. 

I have now ascertained the origin, if not of all the 
Americans, at least of those who inhabited the coun- 
tries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the adja- 
cent islands ; and I have cleared up such other points 
as I proposed to examine. From various accidents, 
since the introduction of the arts of navigation, it is 
probable that many other families besides those alluded 
to may have been conveyed to different parts of Ame- 
rica and have formed settlements ; the numerous dia- 
lects known in America, as well as their superstitious 
religion and rites of exotic origin, which they con- 
tinued to practise and diffuse, will warrant such a sup- 
position.” At any rate, this present examination, and 
the traditions which have been regularly and gene- 
rally preserved by all the nations, from one pole to the 
other, relative to the deluge, the confusion of lan- 


guages, and the subsequent dispersion of the tribes 
are arguments sufficiently strong, if there were no 
others, to refute the impious doctrine of the Preeada- 
mites as heretical, and without any foundation on fact. 

That most troublesome of all the difficulties hitherto 
started by authors respecting the passage of animals 
to America, particularly of the ferocious kinds at en- 
mity with man, even retaining in full force the plausi- 
ble reasons so ingeniously urged, if not entirely re- 
moved, is nearly surmounted by the discovery and 
examination of Anian or Behring’s Straits, which are 
of no greater breadth than thirteen leagues from shore 
to shore, and where, by means of the ice, the two con- 
tinents of Asia and America are connected ; this would 
afford a practical route not only for animals but men, 
from whom it is possible to suppose that those who in- 
habit the most northerly countries from the straits as 
far as Hudson’s and Baffin’s Bays, and from the Frozen 
Sea to California, New Mexico, and Canada to the 
southward, are descended. 

On this subject we may consult the third and fourth 
volumes of the English Captain James Cook’s Voy- 
ages, and Don Antonio Herrera’s Decades to Spanish 
and foreign authors, who have written concerning the 
nations that inhabit the regions from California to the 
other side of New Mexico. We may also take under 
consideration the accounts given of the latest disco- 
veries of the Spaniards along the northern coasts of 
America in the Pacific Ocean ; the languages, manners, 
customs, rites, and religion may be compared with 
those of the nations of: Kamstchatka, Tshutski, Tun- 
gusi, Siberia, and adjacent territories. We may also 
examine the quadrupeds of both parts of the globe, at 
the same time bearing in mind the singular hunting 
parties formed by the Asiatics, particularly by the Tar- 
tars of the vast empire of Genghis Khan, about the 
eleventh century of the Christian era, in which wild 
beasts of all descriptions were driven together i in gene- 
ral confusion. If we take the trouble to enter upon 
such examination, the possibility will occur to om 
minds, that the tenants of the forests, flying from this 
annual persecution which was ordained by law, may 
have passed, or at least some of them, by the glac vial 
isthmus to America, and spread Radaives on over it, 
occupying those climates most propitious to their re- 
spective natures, 

As a corollary to this little work, I will offer my 
opinion upon the system adopted by the American na- 
tions in their computation of time, upon this proviso 
however, that when it shall appear my humble judg- 
ment is ‘opposed to the opinions of many celebrated 
and estimable writers, in the progress of this discourse, 
it does not arise from a mere desire of contradiction, 
but from the necessity of dissenting from their ideas on 
account of the more recent information which has been 
obtained, and from a wish to place truth on its proper 
basis, that history may shine forth with that lustre 
which time has obscured ; which the destruction of 
some records, the indistinctness of others, and the dif- 
ficulty of comprehending the few that remain, has not 
only dimmed but almost entirely obscured. 

All writers have been surprised at the ingenious 
method pursued by the Americans from a very remote 
period, without adopting the practices of any of the po- 
lished countries of the old continent, as for example in 
the division of the months into tw enty days, the years 
into eighteen months, and the centuries into fifty-two 

rears 3 “the duplication a the century to form an age 
of one hundred and four years, and the prudent collo- 
cation of the intercalary days. Failing in all their 
efforts to trace an imitation, they have been obliged to 
confess that this singular system, so far from being in- 
ferior to, does actually excel that of the most polished 
nations in the world: but, being unwilling to yield te 
the ancient Americans so much talent and discretion as 
were requisite for its arrangement, they have had re 
course to Egypt, the cradle of sciences, and to Asia 
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whence the Tultecas, its reputed authors, are said to 
have derived their origin. The utmost, however, that 
they have been able to discover, is, that on the 26th of 
February the Mexican century begins, which was cele- 
brated from the time of Nabonassor, seven hundred and 
forty-seven years before Christ, because the Egyptian 
priests, conformably to their astronomical observations, 
had fixed the beginning of their month Toth, and the 
commencement of their year, at noon on that day ; 
this was verified by the Meridian of Alexandria, which 
was erected three centuries after that epoch. 

Hence it has been contended there could exist no 
doubt of the conformity of the Mexican with the 
Egyptian calendar, for, although the latter assigned 
twelve months of thirty days each to the year, and 
added five days besides, in order that the circle of three 
hundred and sixty-five days should recommence from 
the same point; yet, notwithstanding the deviation 
from the Egyptian mode in the division of the months 
and days, they yet maintained that the Mexican method 
was conformable thereto, on account of the superadded 
five days; with this only difference, that upon these 
the Americans attended to no business, and therefore 
termed them Nemontemi or useless, whereas the Egyp- 
tians celebrated, during that epoch, the festival of the 
birth of their gods, as attested by Plutarch de Feide, 
and Osiride. Upon the other hand it is asserted, that: 
though the Mexicans differed from the Egyptians by 
dividing their year into eighteen months, yet, as they 
called the month Mextli Moon, they must have for- 
merly adopted the lunar month, agreeable to the Egyp- 
tian method of dividing the year into twelve months 
of thirty days ; but to support this assertion, no attempt 
has been made to ascertain the cause why this method 
was laid aside. 

The analogy between the Mexican and the Egyptian 
calendars is thus assumed to be undeniable. Besides 
what has been here introduced, the same is attempted 
to be proved in many other works, which I pass over 
to avoid prolixity, and therefore only mention that they 
may be found in Boturini, in La Idea del Universo, by 
the Abbé Don Lorenza de Hervas, published in the 
Italian language, in Clavigero’s dissertations, and in a 
letter addressed to him by Hervas, which he added to 
the end of his second volume. 

The reason, according to my humble judgment, 
which induced the Mexicans to deviate from the Egyp- 
tian practice, and form a distinct system for themselves, 
could be no other than this, viz: as they had consti- 
tuted themselves a separate people, and independent of 
the nations of the old continent, they determined to 
lay aside the Egyptian style which was in common 
use with the Carthagenians, (from whom, be it remem- 
bered, they were descended, and whose yoke they had 
shaken off,) and other nations of the old hemisphere, 
and by reserving the original basis, from which indeed 
it was no easy matter to depart, in order to form a new 
system, analogous both to their origin and to the wan- 
dering life of their forefathers, during the hundred and 
four years or domiciles, before they came to occupy the 
American soil. 

Having exhausted my small portion of talent4n this 
little work, I am sensible there yet remain many and 
very serious difficulties to overcome ; but, if the argu- 
ments I offer do not at present assume the force of evi- 
dent demonstration, it will not be denied that they 
amount to probability, which approximates thereto, and 
I may, at least, take credit to myself for having disco- 
vered a route by which we may ultimately arrive at 
the truth ; in my opinion it is the only one, and, if not 
entirely new, is, at any rate, but little trodden by other 
writers. A search after monuments which doubtless 
still remain in the Palencian city, in Mayapan or Oco- 
zingo, and many other places in the province of Yuca- 
tan, and that of Chicheu Ytza or Peten, which ad- 
joins, as well as at various other places in the king- 
dom of Guatemala, will some time hence add to it that 
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= 
degree Of certainty required at present, and repair the 
loss (which can never be sufficiently lamented) of the 
valuable histories of the American nation; a loss, as 
I have before mentioned, caused by an inconsiderate 
zeal that has not been less injurious to the republic of 
letters than prejudicial to the interests of true religion. 





MYTHOLOGY. 


THAUMAS, (ASTONISHMENT.) 

“ Wonder, astonishment ‘at the grand spectacles of 
nature, rises out of the sea, and, with a few leading 
features, is personified in Thaumas, a son of Pontus. 

* 'Thaumas is the father, and the Oceanide Electra 
the mother of that wonderful being, who, on account 
of the rapidity with which her feet touch the earth, 
while her head has not left the clouds, is represented 
as the female messenger of the immortals, Jris, th 
Rainbow. 





IRIS. 


“In the atmosphere pierced by the glittering rays of 
the sun, the variegated rainbow is produced, which 
was the archetype of Iris, Juno’s swift messenger, who, 
standing in the clouds, announced the presence of the 
august queen of the heavens to mankind. Among 
earthly appearances, the majestic tail of a peacock 
bears the strongest resemblance to the rainbow: a pea- 
cock, therefore, was the bird sacred to Juno, and her 
chariot is drawn through the sky by peacocks. 

“The heathens seem to have known that the rainbow 
intimated God’s goodness, for they personified this 
meteor under the figure of Iris, who was the messenger 
of peace to the dying. Iris was a beautiful female, 
the constant attendant of Juno, and more particularly 
the messenger of that Goddess. 

“Tris was frequently employed by Juno to stir up 
strife among men. She is commonly represented with 
wings, and with her head encircled by a raimbow. 
The most benevolent office of Iris was to disengage 
the soul from the body, and she descended from hea- 
ven on this errand. Iris attended only dying persons 
of the female sex. 


AELLO AND OCYPETE. 


“ Children of the same parents as Iris, are the swift- 
winged Harpies, Aél/lo and Ocypete, who, like raging 
tornadoes, rushing forth from i. sea, catch hold of 
their prey ; a horror to mortals, who are unable to resist 
their rapacious claws. 


EURYBILA, 

“ A daughter of Pontus, and wife to Crius, the Ti- 
tan. She belongs to those beings who are enveloped 
in mysterious night, and all that ean be said of her is, 
that she bore a heart of iron in her bosom.” 
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POETRY. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK.—LonGre .iow. 


On sunny slope and beechen swell 
The shadowed light of evening fell ; 
And when the maple’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory that the wood receives, 

At sunset, in its golden leaves. 


Far upward, in the mellow light, 

Rose the blue hills—one cloud of white ; 
Around, a far uplifted cone 

In the warm blush of evening shone— 
An image of the silver lakes 

By which the Indian soul awakes. 


But soon a funcral hymn was heard, 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 

Of stern in heart and strong in hand 
Came winding down beside the wave 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 


They sung, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior’s head ; 
But as the summer fruit decays, 

So died he in those naked days. 


A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 

Its heavy folds, the weapons made 
For the hard toils of war were laid ; 
The cuirass woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt of shells and beads. 


Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 


Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 

With darting eye, and nostril spread, 

And heavy ae impatient tread, . 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud 

Asked for his rider in the crowd. 


They buried the dark chief; they freed 
3eside the grave his battle cats 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 

To his stern heart :—One piercing neigh 
Arose—and on the dead man’s plain, 
The rider grasps his steed again.* 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrival of the Tuscany with a cargo of ice, created 
quite a sensation in Calcutta. The cargo, which reached there 
in good order, has been sold at a great profit. And means are 
in agitation to establish an Ice Company in that city, and thus 
supply the citizens with this luxury in a tropical climate, the 
whole year round. 

The Calcutta Courier of Sept. 27th says, that “that dire 
disease, the Cholera, is raging at Onde, Cawnpoor, and Banda. 
in the city of Lucknow, alone, upwards of 50,000 persons have 
perished by it within the last six weeks!” 

Louis Philippe has written Dr. Chalmers, of Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of being supplied with the plans of education which 
have proved so successful in Scotland; as also the best mode of 
conveying scriptural knowledge to his people. 

A speed of forty miles an hour, with a light load, has been 
obtained upon the Manchester railway :—and Mr. G. Stephen- 
son, the engineer, has stated his opinion, that an engine might 
be constructed to run a hundred miles within the hour, although 
he acknowledges that at that rapidity of motion the resistance 
of the atmosphere would be very considerable. 

It is mentioned that Bonaparte in his most arduous cam- 

aigns, and while engaged in the severest mental and bodily 
aber. was accustomed to drink nothing stronger than lemon- 
ade, and with this beverage he sustained himself in vigor, while 
all around him were fainting with fatigue. 

The Duke of Wellington has given his sanction to the intro- 
duction of Temperance Societies into the army. 


contains the statement that he has inquired whether there are 
Temperance Societies among them ; and expresses his opinion 
of the great advantages which might result from the adoption 


—_—_— 


“Alluding to an Indian superstition 
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A regimental | 
Order to the Grenadier Guards, of which his Grace is Colonel, 


of systematic measures to repress habits of intemperance ane 
to encourage sobriety. 

Four hundred of the ablest physicians of Great Britain and 
Ireland have certified to the declaration against ardent spints, 
as useless and hurtful. 


Nearly a thousand physicians from all parts of this country 
have sent in their names to the declaration of the seventy-five 
physicians of Boston, “that ardent spirit is always hurtful— 
and is the fruitful cause of disease and death.” , 





3*rTO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Two numbers more will complete the present volume of the 
Family Magazine. As it will require several weeks for agents to 
call on their present list of subscribers for the renewal of their sub- 
scriptions, it is time that they commence calling without further 
delay. It is expected that such subscribers as intend to continue 
another year, will be prepared to renew their subscription, and 
make payment-in advance, as soon as agents give them a call 
inasmuch as it must be obvious that said agents cannot call 
upon all twice. The second volume, as we have already stated, 
will be of the same size and price as the first, with the exception 
of the company deductions, which we find necessary to abolish, 
for reasons already given. But while it will continue the same 
in size and price, it will be greatly enhanced in value, the present 
circumstances of the establishment enabling the Editor to devote 
to it that attention which till very recently it has been impossible 
for him to do. 

As a further inducement to the continuance of subscribers 
another year, we would bring into view the circumstance, that 
certain subjects upon which we have treated in the present vol- 
ume must necessarily be extended into the next ; and therefore, 
that those who do not take that volume will have only a part of 
the story. Such is particularly the case with History, Mythology, 
Language, Natural History, and Astronomy. All these will be 
continued in the second volume, and continued till they are fairly 
completed ; and as to History,—it will require several years to 
complete it ; for we are giving Universal History, and giving it on 
an extensive scale. 

Lastly. As the final inducement, we call attention to the fact, 
that the price of the second volume will be no more than the 
present——$1,50, One Dollar and Fifty Cents for a weekly peri- 
odical containing 416 pages of reading matter on standard sub- 
jects of knowledge, illustrated and embellished with several 
conden wood engravings ! Surely, we need offer no additional 
inducement, and shall therefore close here. 


3>POSTAGE. 


We have several times stated, that if letters were sent to us 
with postage unpaid, we should deduct the amount from the 
subscription payment, and forward so many the less numbers 
of the Magazine. We are now reducing the rule to practice : 
so that those to whom it is applicable will understand why they 
receive no more numbers. 


=PUBLIC CAUTION. 


We authorize no one Tro sext the Magazine in numbers, or in 
portions large or small. We furnish no one with numbers for 
this purpose. We require the names of individuals in all cases 
as subscribers, in order to their being supplied. Should any one, 
therefore, offer any numbers for sale, the public are given to un- 
derstand that there is some dishonesty in the transaction, and 
they are accordingly requested to note the individual concerned, 
for future recognition. 





Z*pAGENTS WANTED. 

We can still employ a large number of agents in obtaining 
subscribers for the Magazine. None however need apply for 
agencies but such as can give satisfactory reference as to cha- 
racter. ‘ 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


Achilles R. Crain, New-York. 
H. L. & H. S. Barnum, Cincinnati, Ohw. 


PUBLISHED AT 19} ANN STREBT, 
BY O. BACHELER & J. S. REDFIELD. 
ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR........R. N. WHITE, ENGRAVER 


TERMS. 

One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in advance 
postage must be paid in all cases on letters to us, otherwise it 
will be deducted from the subscription money, and aless number 
of papers be forwarded. 

As the sum of $1.50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payiment in a letter 
together. 

Subscribers are not permitted to commence with the latter 


part of a volume, but are required to take the back numbers of 


said volume. They are further required to take at least one 
| volume complete. Whenever there is any delay in forwarding 


| to them the back numbers, it may be understood that we have 


them not on hand at the time, but that, as the numbers are all 
stereotyped, they will be reprinted and sent 
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